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It is one of the misfortunes of uncultivated minds to be un- 
able to distinguish between true religion and fanaticism, between 
the operation of a holy principle that enjoins obedience to God’s 
commands, and the excesses of a deluded imagination, totally 
disconnected with intelligence and active virtue. Fanaticism 
is not only the fruitful parent of uncharitableness in respect to a 
just estimate of our fellow creatures, but a most deceitful and 
self-abusing delusion as it regards our own conduct, misleading 
all our apprehensions of what is right and proper, and inspiring 
feelings which are unworthy of reason, anu fatal to that calm, 
discerning, and resolute course of duty that becomes a rational 
and accountable being.- We are afraid that wherever supersti- 
tion or enthusiasm prevails, to the exclusion of moral motives 
and good works, that the teachers of religion are greatly in fault, 
that by magnifying the importance of internal feelings, and dimi- 
nishing the alleged efficacy of practical goodness, they lay a foun- 
dation for that perversion of the imagination and the conscience 
that is satisfied by extravagant expressions of zeal and devotion, 
at the same time that it disdains and neglects the sincere, con- 
stant, and efficient application of the divine law to common busi- 
ness in daily life. An instance of this infatuation, and its deplora- 
ble consequencés, is detailed in an article of the Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine, entitled “ Scottish Pictures.”” "We apprehend that it is 
no exaggerated representation of the sad realities of fanaticism, 
and are sorry to believe that the religion of our own country is 
not entirely purified from similar follies, nor exempted from 
their attendant misfortunes. 

“‘ George Fairfield’s father, who had been a successful drover, 
left him several hundred pounds at his death, so honestly gained, 
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that his son inherited his good name along with the wealth te 
which he succeeded. George being naturally a merry light-heart- 
ed fellow, and brought up with virtuous principles, had no impro- 
per or expensive desires to gratify and consequently felt himself 
sufficiently free ahd independent with his little fortune. Soon 
after his father’s death, he married Mary Manson, the daughter 
of aneighbour. They had been attached to each other from 
infancy. They had been playmates at school; they had sat 
with each other in sunshine on the broomy knolls, tending their 
cows and sheep together, building little mimic houses and 
making gardens in the sand; and they had sheltered under the 
same plaid when the thunderstorm scowled along the sky, and 
poured its instantaneous deluge upon: the country. He had 
never ceased to be her companion and her protector, almost 
from the earliest age of childhood, up to the happy moment 
when the sacred knot was tied, that made them indissolubly 
one, and gave him the right to call her all his own. Previous 
to his marriage, he had taken and stocked a snug little farm, and 
he now became the master of a comfortable house and a happy 
fireside, and, in due season, the fond father of several fine healthy 
children. George was not ungrateful to Heaven for all these 
blessings, and his gratitude manifested itself in that manner 
which he thought must be most grateful to a beneficent being. 
He did all the good to others that his sphere of life would ad- 
mit of. He was hospitable and kind to his friends, without 
ostentation, ever ready to lend a neighbour a helpimg hand in 
any little difficulty or distress, and compassionate and chari- 
table to the poor. He was industrious as an ant. He worked 
early and late; had his eyes open to all the improvements 
of those farmers within his reach; put the arable part of his 
own farm into the highest order, and tore up between twenty 
and thirty acres of a rough stony moor, which he brought under 
the plough in a great measure by his own personal labour. 
How would his heart expand with exultation, as he led Mary 
over this new ground, now smoothly rolled, and green with the 
fair promise of abundance! How would he make her remark 
the huge masses of granite now built into the surrounding stone 
fence, and point out to her, with triumph, the spots they had 
formerly occupied, and how tell of the mighty exertion and 
fatigue which had been required to hoist them from those beds, 
where, in his opinion, and whatever geologists might say, they 
had lain from the creation of the world! As Mary and he were 
equally attentive to their concerns, so everv thing throve with 
them, both within doors and without. His crops were the best 
in the neighbourhood; his cattle were the handsomest and the 
best-grown in all the country, and always fetched the best prices 
at market; and Mary’s butter and cheese became renowned in 
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the borough to which they were constantly sent. George’s rent 
was always ready on the day of settlement, as well as his money 
at the appointed time for every bargain he entered into; and 
the factors of the surrounding estates used to hold him up as 
an example to many an idle and thoughtless tenant in arrears. 
The Fairfields were regular in their attendance at church, 
and were always the neatest-dressed couple of their rank there; 
and they appeared so respectable, and there was-such a constant 
air of cheerfulness about them, that they might have been gene- 
rally envied, had not their numerous virtues, and their kind and 
friendly behaviour towards every one, robbed envy of its sting, 
and converted its poison into the sweetness of love. If ever 
human beings were happy, they were so; and how could it have 
been otherwise, since they possessed the two grand ingredients 
ef human bliss, independence and virtuous contentment? 

“ Three or four years of prosperity and felicity had thus rolled 
over their heads, when it happened, that one day, as George 
was holding his plough, he was accosted by a neighbour, one 
Gabriel Granethereout, who called himself a follower of the 
New Light.— Ay w orkin,’ Geordy !’ quoth he, with a vinegar 
look, as he stopped, lifting the bonnet from his head, and wiping 
the dust and the sweat from his brow. George pulled in his 
beasts. —‘ Ay workin’, I say,’ repeated Granethereout. ‘ Aye, 
aye, replied George, with a frank, friendly, good-humoured 
smile; * ye ken there’s nae rest for the wicked; but troth the 
season’s gay an’ far on now, an’ we’re no that weil through wi’ 
the sawin’ 0’ our neeps yet.—* Wow! man’, rejoined Grane- 
thereout, with a hypocritical drawl; ‘ what are neeps, or nowt, 
or warldly pelf, compared to the gude o’ ane’s immortal soul !—~ 
Nae rest for the wicked, indeed !—Busy and bustlin’ sinner, 
for that whilk profiteth not !—What do riches avail, that mak’ 
unto themselves wings and flee awa?—Do ye no ken, that it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom o’ heaven? It’s no neeps that’il 
carry a body into Abrahaam’s bosom, and it wasna kye nor 
horses neither that carried Lazarus there. Instead o’ graspin’ 
at the vile trash o’ this yearth, ye should be layin’ up your trea- 
sure in heaven.” Thus preached a man who had just sent the 
officers of the law to seize the wretched moveables of a poor 
infirm old woman, for the sum of fifteen shillings, the rent of a 
mud-hovel on the extremity of his farm, which a protracted ill- 
ness had prevented her industry from paying. ‘ A’ that’s very 
true indeed, Gabriel, as ye say,’ quoth George ; ‘but I hope f 
dinna athegither negleck the weilfare O° my soul neither; Gude 
forgi’e me for speakin’ sae muckle i’ my ain praise! ‘I sair 
doubt, George,’ replied Granethereout, ‘ that there’s a waefu’ 
want o’ spiréétual grace about ye. Wha but ane 0” the sons 0” 
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the mammon o’ unrighteousness wad be fightin’ an’ labourin’ at 
neeps, or ony ither thing, whan it’s the sacrament week at Cla- 
changlen ; an’ aboon a’, this day, whan the godly and gifted 
Maister Joshua Macmystic is to preach, an’ a’ the kintry side 
gawin to hear him?’ An ov erweening opinion of his own judg- 
ment was not in the list of Fairfield’s faults. Although his 
conscience told him that he was regular and sincere in all the 
private as well as public duties of religion, which his heart, 
swelling with gratitude to his bountiful Creator, made a delight- 
ful exercise to him, yet his self-difidence began to make him 
doubt, whether there might not be something in what Grane- 
thereout had said, and whether he might not be too anxious 
about worldly matters; and he felt this the more, as Gabriel’s 
observations seemed to be supported by the approbation and 
countenance of all the neighbouring country. _ For, as he looked 
over the sunny slope of the adjacent fields, he saw the plough 
sticking in the half-finished furrows, the drill-barrows forsaken, 
with the smoking dung-heaps left unspread and uncovered ; and 
he remarked, that the new lines of roads, the ditches, and the 
enclosures of all sorts, which were making in various parts of 
the improving district where he lived, were all abandoned by 
the labourers. This Thursday wore all the external appearance 
of the holy Sabbath itself, and crowds of people were seen pour- 
ing from every quarter, all moving in one direction, and, in 
their seeming eagerness, breaking through hedges, and cross- 
ing plantations and grass enclosures, by short cuts, towards the 
church of the neighbouring parish. George’s curiosity was now 
awakened. ‘’Tis but the loss o’ twa yokins at maist,’ said he to 
himself; so he loosed his horses from the plough, and getting 
on one of them, trotted home, where, having hastily scraped 
the beard from his chin, and washed and dressed himself, he 
grasped his hazel staff, and took his road over the hill, towards 
the adjacent parish, which is still higher up the country than 
ours, and which is even so Highland, that three-fourths of its 
inhabitants speak Gaelic. 

‘The church of Clachanglen lies in a little green hollow, by 
the side of the larger of our two rivers, which, throughout all 
the length of its long course, rages along violently, in a deep 
and rocky bed, presenting one continued range of wild and ro- 
mantic scenery, upon the grandest scale. The spot of which I 
am now talking is every where confined by steep and lofty banks 
wooded with oaks, birches, and other trees, hemming in the 
river, and only retiring on one side, to make room for the littie 
amphitheatre, at the lower extremity of which stands the neat 
and ancient little fane, in the midst of a wide-spread and unin- 
closed burying-ground. A bare, weather-stained rock, lifts its 
barren head over the church, and projecting its base towards 
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the river, forms the commencement of the narrow gorge below 
it, through which the river escapes. Immediately above this a 
passage for foot passengers is afforded by a long Alpine wooden 
bridge, stretching. across the stream, where it boils onwards 
with such furious impetuosity, that to look down upon it is 
enough to turn the steadiest head giddy. As Fairfield arrived 
at the brow of the steep bank, rising abruptly from the side of 
the river, opposite to that where the church stands, the full 
chorus of the psalmody burst upon his ear. There was some- 
thing awfully grand and impressive in the sound, that even 
arrested his rustic attention. ‘To a poetical imagination it might 
even have suggested the idea of the hallelujahs of the last day 
when the graves shall render up their countless dead. Nor 
would the spectacle that presented itself have injured the truth 
of such a conception. ‘The number of human beings collected 
around the church, and dispersed in various situations near it 
was not less than seven or eight thousand. These were dis- 
tributed amongst the broken tombstones, in groups the most 
picturesque that can be imagined, so that it really would have 
required no very extraordinary share of fancy to have imagined 
them spirits who had just burst from their long confinement in 
the grave; while the rugged summit of the bare rock, and the 
crevices on its sides, were clustered as if with the happier 
souls, whose eagerness to mingle with their native heaven had 
induced them to climb thither, preparatory to taking their flight 
to the celestial gates: and the hoarse and confused roar of the 
torrent might have been mistaken for the deep and agonizing 
groans of the despairing wretches doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was not wonderful that such a scene, under such circum- 
stances, should have arrested the farmer in the midst of his 
haste, and that he should have staid to gaze below, for some mi- 
nutes, before he began to thread the mazes of the steep path that 
led winding downwards towards the bridge. 

“The psalm had ceased before Fairfield crossed the river ; 
and he reached the assembled crowd, just as a thin, pale, ema- 
ciated man, with smooth black hair, adhering together in little 
separate lank locks, from the moisture of a perspiration extri- 


cated by the violence of his action, was thundering forth in long | 


and very rapidly vociferated sentences in the Gaelic language, 
from an elevated and covered wooden rostrum, resembling that 
sometimes used by auctioneers. The language was quite un- 
intelligible to the farmer; so he gradually elbowed his way 
towards the church, where he hoped, to listen to something he 
could comprehend: and with some difficulty he reached its 
walls. But here he found all attempts to gain an entrance vain, 
the whole of the interior, even all its passages and corners, being 
already crammed almost to bursting, and the people doubled 
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up like books in an overfilled library. He heard the sound of 
preaching from within, and pressed towards an open window, 
to endeavour to listen ; but there he was suddenly assailed by 
three old women, whose blear eyes, Jantern cheeks, and squalid 
features, might, in the days of witchcraft, have doomed them to 
the faggot. These malignant hags had ensconced their lean and 
shrivelled forms on the window-sill, where they sat with their 
feet resting on the ground on the ‘outside, which was much 
raised above the area of the interior by the frequent graves. 
Dreading that the farmer’s intention was to dispossess them of 
their places, they opened upon him somewhat like hawks on a 
perch when tormented by the provoking finger of some wicked 
boy; and such a whistling clamour proceeded from the aper- 
ture between their hooked noses and prominent chins, as even, 
in some degree, to overpower the thunders of the preacher. 
But “a soft answer turneth awav wrath.’ He succeeded in pa- 
eifying them, by mild assurances that he had no intention to 
disturb them. The old hags were softened, and even began to 
squeeze their withered frames nearer to each other, to endea- 
vour to make room for him; telling him, with a sort of cro- 
nish courtesy, ‘ that it was the best place about a’ the kirk, for 
they could hear the English sermon within, and the Gaelic 
thereout, baith at aince.’ George thanked them, but having 
oked his head between two of them, he was glad to withdraw 
it hastily, for the hot and unsavory steam that issued from the 
interior was even too much for his unfastidious olfactories; 
and he was glad to move away for air, to a spot where the crowd 
was thinnest. ‘There he learned from an acquaintance, that the 
preacher, who was now holding forth so lustily in Gaelic, was 
the godly Maister Joshua Macmystic himself, and that he 
would preach an English sermon soon afterwards : : He accord- 
ingly shifted his situation towards a vacant spot, where he sat 
with some impatience to wait its commencement. As he had 
now time to look around him, he observed all heads turned to- 
wards the preacher; and numerous were the responsive groans 
arising from those around him. But these were not so audible 
as those which issued from under the broad bonnet of Gabriel 
Granethereout who seemed to be so experienced a leader in this 
species of thorough-bass accompaniment, that he acted as a 
sort of fugle to those around him. ‘This circumstance some- 
what surprised George, knowing, as hé did, that Gabriel did 
not understand one word of the language in which the extem- 
poraneous effusions of the preacher were delivered. But the 
very sough, or sound, of this inspired man’s voice, seemed to 
affect equally the Celt and the Sassenach, with the same wild 
delirium of religious intoxication. Even Fairfield himself, whe 
so far from understanding, could not even distinguish a single 
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word, but the frequently-repeated conjunction agus, (and,) 
could: not escape the seneral infection. ‘This maun be a braw 
preacher indeed,’ quoth he; ‘an’ if he be sae powerfu’ in Gaelic 
what maun he no be in English! " His curiosity began now to 
be raised higher and higher, and his impatience continued to 
be screwed up to the utmost pitch during the three or four 
hours that the Gaelic service lasted. 

‘¢ When the English psalms were begun, he availed himself of 
the general movement that took place, to force himself forward 
to a favourable position; and getting astride upon a half-in- 
clined tombstone, of greater elevation than the rest, and at no 
great distance in front of the rostrum, or Tent, (as it is called,) 
he folded his arms, and prepared to listen with the most pro- 
found attention. 

‘“‘ The first prayer of the godly Maister Joshua Macmystic was 
as unlike the humble supplicatory style of address, in which 
the reptile man ought to approach the Great Creator of all 
things, as can possibly be imagined. Itcould hardly, indeed, 


be called a prayer, for petition formed but a very small part of 


it. It consisted chiefly of a string of the most enigmatical 
scripture quotations, taken at random from the Revelations, 
and other abstruse parts of the Bible, which were strung to- 
gether without natural connexion, and occasionally interlarded 
with long conversational periods of vulgar praise, which, if ad- 
dressed to any human creature, would have been ridiculous ; 
but when seriously offered up to that Supreme Being, who rules 
the atoms of universal space, and whose ways are unsearchable, 
must have been most offensive to every one of true and simple 
religious feeling. Indeed, had they not been uttered with an 
air of enthusiasm forbidding such an idea, they might have been 
mistaken for the mockery of blasphemous derision. But Fair- 
field felt no such impressions as these. Empty sound, and im- 
posing gesture, together with the example of others, will do 
much in bewildering the illiterate mind. ‘The earnestness, and 
the violent action of the orator, fixed his mind and banish- 
ed every other thought. He was speedily hurried away by the 
chaotic cataract which was poured forth, and his better judg- 
ment was obscured by the mists of Fanaticism that fell fast upon 
him. Like the rest, he soon began to utter groans of approval 
at the close of each long-suspended period, and to throw up his 
eyes in pious approbation of that which, in verity he did not com- 
prehend. Macmystic’s English sermon, of two hours duration, 
was, in reality, as unintelligible to him as if it had been preach- 
ing in Gaelic or in Greek. It was, in fact, a tissue of incompre- 
hensible jargon, about Faith, and Grace, and Ca alling, and Elec- 
tion, interlaced with frequent knots of obscure texts, drawn rea- 
dily, but without order or method, from the store-house ef a 
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most retentive, but injudicious and ill-arranged memory. These 
scripture passages, so far from being explanatory, in a discourse 
which seemed to have no subject, were many of them, taken by 
themselves, inexplicable. But the sublimity of their language 
served at least to give volume and tone to the sound of his sen- 
tences; and long and frequent practice having made these scrip- 
tural expressions familiar to him, he had constructed from 
them an habitual phraseology of his own, composed of the 
words, though not of the ideas, of the Great Original; and this 
she uttered with a rapidity so astonishing, as to make it pass 
with the vulgar for something almost preternatural. With him 
all selection or arrangement was thrown aside; so much so, 
that if his isolated sentences had been shuffled together, like 
a pack of cards, the meaning of the whole would have been 
equally rational and intelligible. It was impossible to discover 
by the sense, the heads or divisions of the sermon, for sense 
was, in truth, no ingredient in its composition; but, neverthe- 
less, there was all that regular increas-ng of the voice, indi- 
cating the magnificence of climax, followed by a pause, which 
might have led one to suppose, that it was the conclusion of 
some important paragraph, when, in reality, it arose from no 
other cause than the temporary ‘exhaustion of the speaker’s 
breath. And, indeed, it was no wonder that such a suspension 
should very chen occur, for the orator frequently raised his voice 
in a gradation that terminated at last in a perfect screech; the 
groaning accompaniment of his auditors rising in proportion 
towards the close, and then dying away in a harmonious, decli- 
ning symphony. ‘This was generally the case when he hurled 
forth the most dreadful denunciations of eternal damnation 
against all mankind, whether wicked or otherwise, excepting 
only a certain set of people called the Elect, or Chosen, of the 
Lord, to whom it seemed to be permitted even to sin, without 
losing the certainty of salvation. Amongst this favoured and 
exclusive number, it was evident that most of the individuals 
who composed his audience were secretly congratulating them- 
selves upon being classed, whilst each of them looked upon 
every one else around him, in some cases with pity, but in 
many instances with Pharisaical scorn, as upon wretches doomed 
to hopeless perdition. When the preacher had wrought himself 
up into these paroxysms, his voice might have been almost 
heard at half a mile’s distance; while his form seemed to rise 
from the rostrum to a more than earthly height, so that he re- 
sembled some wizard pouring forth maledictions upon the 
abject and shrinking slaves of his power, rather than the com- 
forting minister of peace, and the disciple of the meek and mer- 
ciful Jesus. To-sum up all, his whole declamation was like 
the extemporaneous vociferations of a lunatic, and which, in the 
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ears of any sensible person, would have been a mockery of ra- 
tionality, but which passed, with his uneducated audience, for 
something little short of divine inspiration. 

‘It would be idle, as well as vain,to attempt to follow this mir- 
ror of the New Light—this great gun of Fanaticism—through 
the whole of his ravings. It is enough for my purpose to tell, 
that farmer Fairfield returned to his peaceful home at a late 
hour at night, full of the mighty preacher. Mary was anxious 
to know something of the nature of the discourse he had heard. 
But George’s brain must have been of a construction different 
from human, if he had been able to satisfy her. The sound, 
however, still tingled so in his ears, that he seemed to feel no 
difficulty i in preparing to give her a recapitulation of the matter. 
He opened his mouth with great confidence; but, alas! his 
memory refused to furnish a single recollection—all was one 
dim chaos of obscurity. He hemmed—stroked his chin—twist- 
ed the points of his neckcloth—scratched his head—but all 
would not do;—he could not recall a single idea; and after 
many fruitless attempts he found, that in truth he could tell 
her nothing, but that it was ‘ wonderfu’!—very wonderfu’ in- 
deed!—most edifying!—eneugh to raise a dead man to life! 
—quite anither sort o’ thing frae the drawls o’ cur ain minis- 
ter!—He preached, woman, for mair than twa hours, an’ a’ aff 
hand; and sic a powerfu’ voice to!—hech, Mary, I think I 
hear him yet!—A’ I ken is, that I muckle doubt we’re no just 
gawin in the gate we should gang. But ye sall judge for your- 
sel’ lass, for he’s to preach again the morn, an’ I’m gawin back 
again and ye’es gae wi’ me.’ So next morning, the plough was 
allowed to remain where George had left it, in the half-finished 
furrow ; the turnips were forgotten, and Mary, whose happy 
disposition prepared her for being always ready to gratify 
every wish of her husband, dressed herself to accompany him 


to Clachanglen. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


MAY YOU LIKE IT. 


This is a little volume of tales lately published in England. 
The following extract from one of the stories, The Brothers, 
is from the European Magazine. 

‘“‘ It was a cold, gloomy day, and the rain fell fast; yet Arthur 
Western remained leaning against the wall, in one of those nar- 
row dark alleys, near Newgate; the large plashing eaves’ drops 
fell on his shoulder, till they soaked into his sleeve; still he did 
not stir; he felt his eyeballs expanded, and his throat parched ; 


he could ager think, for a dead weight seemed pressed upon 
Vou, II.—Sat. Mag. 3 T 
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all his mental faculties. Arthur did not long remain in that 
gloomy attitude, for a ray of thought darted into the darkness 
of his mind; he still, however, stood meditating on the idea 
which had presented ‘itself to him: at last, he decided; and 
walked quickly away. ‘ No time must be lost,’ he said to him- 
self, as he hurried through the streets; but every one who has 
hurried through the streets of the city, finds that the throng 
seem all to be impeding his course: he soon reached the house 
of the friend he was desirous of seeing. ‘ You cannot see Mr. 
Merton yet, sir,’ said the clerk to whom Arthur spoke, ‘ but if 
you wait a few minutes, he will be disengaged.’ ‘The few mi- 
nutes proved more than an hour, and Arthur did not regret it, 
for he had more time to think over the resolution he had taken; 
and the wildness and the heat of his appearance passed off. His 
looks were as calm as the tone in which he spoke, when he told 
Mr. Merton his intention of going to New South Wales. ‘ Are 
you mad,’ he replied, ¢ pray tell me why? what can induce you 
to give up your prospects? who has put this into your head, for 
I am sure you had not thought of this rash scheme when you left 
me yesterday? You are not apt to act hastily, or like a mere ro- 
mantic boy.’-— My dear sir,’ said Arthur, ‘ I am quite resolved; 
and no one has put this into my head: I have not consulted any 
one, but I have been to take leave of my poor brother; I had left 
him as one for whom'I could only pray in future, and I never 
felt so miserable in my life: I knew not to what dangers he 
might be exposed, where every thing like self-respect would be 
destroyed; where he might be led away by the wretches he 
would be with; and where he might be indeed lost my us and to 
Heaven for ever.’—‘ But what will all the world say? who ever 
heard of such a step? it may be all very fine in theory, but it 
will never do; trust me, young man, it will never do. "I know 
a little more of life than you do, and I’m sick of romance. I 
am very sorry for your brother, but he has disgraced you, and 
he is not worth thinking of; he has got into the scrape, and he 
must get out as he can. I can’t see why all your prospects in 
life are to be destroyed by his villany. He is good for nothing— 
‘Sir, said Arthur very gravely, ‘I did riot call on you to hear 
my poor brother abused: I must request, nay, sir, I must insist, 
on your not speaking thus of him in my presence. I well see 
how friendless he i is, and I will certainly not forsake him.’ ‘ But 
your mother and sisters, so you can leave them unprotected, and 
my daughter too, sir; consider, sir, her attachment for you: re- 
member my conversation with you last night, when I assured 
you, that the disgrace which has fallen on your family should 
not make me, in any way, oppose her union with you. If yo: 

please, Mr. Arthur, consider us, set us against a person whe 
is sentenced for a capital crime. Come, come, Arthur, my fine 
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fellow, you are not apt to act thus wildly, you see the reason of 


what I have said. Ah, I’m glad to see you are coming over 
to my opinion!’ Arthur’s face was bent towards the ground. 
Mr. Merton thought he looked irresolute. ‘ Well, Arthur, you 
agree with me, eh!’"— No sir, I am still of the same opinion.’— 
‘T hen, sir, give up my daughter, for I will never consent to her 
marrying a hair-brained fellow like you.’ — —‘ I cannot give up 
Miss Merton, sir, till she has refused me.’— Well, sir, follow 
me into the house, and you shall hear Miss Merton refuse vou; 
she shall refuse you, if you persist in this plan.’—Arthur fullow- 
ed Mr. Merton.” 

Ellen Merton, however, approves of his resolutions, and: cruel 
as the separation is, applauds his conduct. 

He had taken leave of her, and set off to see his mother and sis- 
ters also, before his departure. He travelled all night, and had 
to walk three miles to his native village. Every step awakened 
some painful remembrance; for he was passing through scenes 
where he had lived from his childhood in joy and peace with 
his brother, then happy in the careless innocence of youth: every 
thing looked as it was wont in those happy days, but every 
feeling of his heart was mournful. Being unwilling to pass 


through the village, Arthur turned down a dark sandy lane, half 


shadowed by large weeping beech trees. At the end of it, 
sloped away a deep valley, from one side of which a winding 
path led, by the side of a clear and broad stream, to a steep hill: 
on one side of this hill stood the cottage in which Mrs. Western 
resided. , Arthur stopped, for all these objec*s interested him. 
The river was flowing on just as usual below, where he had so 
often bathed with his brother: he looked up and he found that 
he was standing beneath a tree, on whose branches they had of- 
ten climbed together ; a bower which they had formed there, 
still retained something of its shape, though many of the boughs 
had started back: there was something in this that resembled 
the former and present habits and intimacy of the brothers with 
each other; they had both once grown and twined together, and 
though many a branch had-~started back and separated, they 
ny pap by a sndlodar ot ameacten, and joined in an 
union which could not easily be altered. As Arthur looked 
up into the tree, he felt all this: he could not bear the feeling 


just then; and he hastened to the house. The shutters were 


partly closed in his mother’s bed room windows, and he saw the 
dull red light of the rushlight, which had burnt during the night 
in the sick chamber, vainly struggling with the bright clear day- 
light. The room all at once became dark, and one of the shut- 
ters was moved, Arthur retreated quickly behind a shrub, 
and observed the shutter quite unclosed, and then the window 
opened by his sister’s hand; her countenance looked v ery sad as 
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she stood for some time at the window; but he was sure that 
his mother spoke to her, for in a moment a smile came over 
her face, and opening her lips, as if to answer, she left the win- 
dow. 

att * * * 

“Mrs. Western had been long in delicate health; the con- 
duct of her son, Lawrence, made her suffer still more; she be- 
came dangerously ul, and was slowly recovering when Arthur 
arrived; but, though her bodily strength had so nearly given 
way, her soul had never sank within her: during the whole 
of her long illness she had not once murmured; she had been 
perfectly resigned; she ‘ prayed in spirit and in truth;’ and 
she ever prayed ‘ for the full assurance of hope.’ When she 
was told, for no one ever concealed the truth from her lest she 
should not be able to bear it, of her son’s guilt, she had retired 
instantly to her room; and when her daughters left her that night 
she said, ‘I shall go to London to morrow:’ they found her 
too ill to rise the next morning; since then she had again 
resolved to go to her son, but her physician had positively 
forbidden her, and she quietly obeyed him: though apparently 
sinking beneath the blow, she never betrayed that torpid timi- 
dity of character, which makes every one dread to commu- 
nicate to the sufferer a surprise of sorrow, lest the burden 
should prove too great. She seemed ever prepared for, ever 
expecting, the worst; but with no feverish expectation. What 
passed to her as a sorrow, instantly became with her a hope; 
the thorns which were with others without even a leaf to 
cool and shade the head round which they twined, on her 
brow budded into roses. When they told her that her son’s 
life was spared, she looked down at the Bible she had just 
been reading, and wept; her daughters saw that she looked 
on a page which had often been open before her,—it was the 
part where Eli, on hearing that the Almighty would punish his 
wicked sons, exclaims: ‘It: is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good.’ How did this mother receive the intelli- 
gence, that Arthur had determined to accompany his brother 
in his banishment? She looked at her son with an expression 
of perfect joy. ‘I had-hoped, I had dared to hope,’ she ex- 
claimed fervently, ‘that in you I should not be disappointed. 
[ am repaid for all my sufferings. I have no fears,’ she 
continued after a long pause. ‘* He who hath blessed me in 
you, will guide you in safety through every danger: I have 
no fears that your future prospects, even in this life, will be 
injured by the conduct you are about to pursue: Our Father, 
to whom we are committing you, will, in his good time, give 
you an abundance of more than your heart can desire. His 
strength, and his peace, and his blessing, will go with you. 
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You have given me new spirits. I am consoled for all the 
misery of my poor guilty Lawrence. God will make his 
brother the means of his salvation. Let me bless you,’ she 
said, as she flung her arm around him. ‘ Let me bless you 
again,’ she added, ‘for your brother I bestow the latter bless- 
in of 9 

a embarks privately as a settler on board the convict 
vessel in which his brother is to be transported, and secretly 
observes, during the voyage, that the latter is pale and peni- 
tent. 

«“ Anxiously did Arthur now look forward to the time when 
he should make himself known to his brother; but on all ac- 
counts he judged it better to wait till their arrival at Port- 
Jackson. ‘he voyage was nearly concluded, when Arthur was 
oné night awakened by a man who entered to put up the dead 
lights in his cabin; and who told him that the ship was in great 
danger. Ina few minutes, Arthur was one of the foremost in 
endeavouring to save her; he went about every where, encou- 
raging the sailors and assisting them: he had been for some time 
employed in helping, with many of the prisoners, to clear down 
part of the rigging; and had sought among those prisoners, 
vainly, for his brother; he had spoken to them all, but his bro- 
ther’s voice had not answered him. ‘The storm increased, and 
he was rushing towards the quarter of the ship where the pri- 
soners had been confined, that he might embrace his brother, 
perhaps, for the last time, in this world, when he beheld a person 
fall down ex.:austed beside the pump at which he had been work- 
ing: Arthur stopped, he spoke to him, but the man had fainted ; 
he thought his brother might be laying in his arms, for he had 
‘raised up the poor man, but the light was so faint that he could 
not distinguish the features. “There was no one near to supply 
the man’s place at the pump: Arthur called loudly, but in vain, 
ior assistance; he knew not whether the man might be dead; he 
could not bear to leave one who might be his brother; the pump 
also was neglected, so Arthur laid the man down at his feet, 
and took his place at the pump. ‘The storm continued to rage 
violently, and daylight began to break; Arthur looked down, 
but the poor fellow, though his body was often moved by 
the violent rocking of the vessel, betrayed no symptoms of 
life. Arthur bent forward again to gaze on the face, but he 
could not yet distinguish a feature: he turned away; and while 
he continued pumping with all his strength, he called up his 
soul, and strove to prepare it for death, by fixing its every 
power in deep and fervent prayer. The poor man began to 
recover slowly, but Arthur perceived it not; he hardly knew 
where he was,and gazing round, he saw, yet hardly noticing him, 
that a person was standing at the pump; he lay in a sort of 
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dreaming wakefulness, gazing at the person above him: by de- 
grees the light increased and he saw, for Arthur had thrown off 
part of the dress which he had worn as a disguise, that he might 
be enabled to exert himself better, some one near him, of whose 
countenance he had a confused recollection; he looked again, 
and beheld a glance earnestly fixed on him: with a cry of joy, he 
sprang up, but would have fallen, had not his brother caught 
him in his arms; he fell again, but he fell weeping upon his 
brother’s shoulder. Arthur could not speak; he only looked at 
his brother, who hung round him with the affection of a child: 
he recollected the danger of the ship; and fondly clasping Law- 
rence with one arm, he continued to pump with the other; he 
was uncommonly str ong; but his powerful arm was beginning 
to fail, though Lawrence had quitted his support, when Mr. 
Russel came tothem. He saw the situation of the brothers, and 
said to Arthur, ‘I will be useful in your place if you will allow 
me, go to your brother, for I see that your long wished for 
meeting has taken place, and even in this hour of danger and 
death, such a meeting must be very joyful.’ Arthur pressed 
the hand of his friend, ard looked his thanks, as he again flung 
himself into his brother’s arms. For a short time they gave 
way to their overflowing feelings. Suddenly the whole ship 
struck violently, with a thundering crash; and a loud cry of 
horror burst from the crew. Every one rushed on deck; the 
storm had nearly ceased; and the violence of the waves was 
gradually subsiding; the brothers looked round them; but 
though on one side, the clouds had cleared away and the rich 
amber of a morning sky rose in spreading lustre above the 
waves, which reflected the colour, and sparkled as if laughing 
at so brilliant a change, yet the horizon on the other side was 
still veiled by deep and dusky mists.” 

They escape to land with a female prisoner and child, and 
after much distress reach Port Jackson, where Arthur rents a 
piece of land, to which his brother, the woman and infant, are 
attached as labourers. The health of Lawrence declines ra- 
pidly, in consequence of a hurt he had received during the tem- 
pest; and the story proceeds thus to its conclusion :— 

“« The cottage of Arthur was situated on a small plain, at the 
summit of a perpendicular hill rising at once from the sea; it 
was necessary to climb the hills above this plain to enter it, for 
there was no approach from beneath: most of the encircling 
hills also, that rose above it, were abrupt precipices; but one 
little sloping valley seeming to follow all the fanciful wander- 
ings of a bright and murmuring stream, widened towards the 
entrance of the plain: the stream there turned away beneath 
rocks and hanging woods in silence and shade, winding about in 
every direction, as if to avoid the precipice over which it at last 
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fell. Lawrence would sit for whole days near this stream, either 
reading or silently meditating; sometimes he would weep bit- 
terly; but oftener, particularly as his death drew near, he would 
look up, when his brother approached, and smile. He was 
very fond of the little child, whose mother had been hired by 
Arthur as his servant; he would take the infant out with him, 
and watch her as iin lay on the grass at his feet; the child 
learned to love him for his smiles and gentle ways, and was 
never so happy as when near him. One morning, he took the 
child out at an early hour: the day was very sultry, and the 
weather, with the fatigue of carrying the little girl, made him 
feel weaker than he had ever been befofe: he sate down, under 
a large tree near his favourite stream, with the child in his arms, 
but he almost instantly fainted: the child fell, but she was not 
hurt, and only looked up at him and laughed; finding that Law- 
rence did not notice her, she crept away. He was roused by her 
cries, and beheld her sinking in the stream. He sprang up and 
saved her with much difficulty. ‘Tvhe stream was not very deep: 

had Lawrence been in good health, the exertion would have 
been trifling; it now hastened his death; he had no sooner 
given the infant to her mother, than he again fainted, and the 
blood gushed from his mouth and nose, The next morning, 
Lawrence whispered to his brother, who had sate up with him 
all-night, ‘ Dear Arthur, take me out into the fresh air once 
more, and let me see the child.’ The mother brought her little 
girl asleep in her arms: the child awoke, and was beginning to 
cry; when she perceived Lawrence, she stretched out her arms 
to him, and offered her smiling mouth to be kissed.—Arthur 
carried out his brother to the lawn before the cottage, and sup- 
ported him in his arms: Lawrence tried to speak, but he was 
unable ; he repeatedly moved his hand; at last, with an effort, 
he pointed to the sky, and then looked at his brother ; ; his look 
told Arthur all that he would have said; he was perfectly sen- 
sible to the last, and he seemed to hear every word of his bro- 
ther’s prayer, as he lay and gazed up at Arthur’s countenance, 
till death fell upon him like sleep. 

‘The fresh morning air waved the branches of the trees un- 
der which the brothers had been lying, and the cool dew fell in a 
crystal shower over them. The sun rose flaming above the ho- 
rizon, and its rich trembling rays wantoned through the shade 
over the pallid countenance of the corpse; it sparkled in the 
dew drops which hung on the thick hair, and which mingled 
with the cold drops of death-sweat upon the marble forehead ; 
even the glowing colour of some flowers which grew near in gay 
luxuriance, were reflected on the countenance, and flitting and 
varying, as the blossoms were moved by the breeze, they gave a 
mockery of life to it. Arthur observed all this; his mind dwelt 
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upon every thing, the least circumstance which marked out so 
strongly the contrast of all that seemed young and fresh, and 
radiant with life, with cold, senseless, haggard death: he was 
too agonized to weep; but he tried to raise his thoughts to ano- 
ther world, he tried to tear them from the body of his brother 
and to follow his sow/. ‘¢ All this must pass away,” he, at last, 
said to himself, ‘ yes, even this sky which retreats now from my 
sight as I gaze into its beautiful depths. Heaven and earth 
must pass away, but the word of our Heavenly Father will never 
change. ‘There will be a new Heaven and a new earth, and 
man alone will be preserved from the general destruction. ‘ He 
cannot return to me, but I shall go to him.’ 

‘ As Arthur stood, the only mourner over the grave of his 
brother, he wept when the well remembered words were read, 
‘ Spare me a little, that I may recover my strength, before I go 
hence, and be no more seen.’ Those words were alone engraved 
on the humble tombstone of Lawrence Western.— 

“« ¢ Whose portraits are these, grandmother?’ said a little boy 
to an old lady, as he stood before a picture of two young men ; 
¢ Mother, will you tell me?’ he continued, turning round, for 
the old lady had not answered him. His grandmother was 
weeping. The child thought he had acted wrongly, and looked 
up to his mother, blushing deeply, and in silence, asking, by a 
look, what he had done? ‘ I am not angry with you, Arthur,’ 
said-the old lady, ‘ you are not old enough yet to weep for joy. 
That is the picture of two brothers. ‘The younger brother, 
whose hair is so bright, and who appears to speak so earnestly, 
that the colour on his cheek deepens as it did in yours, when 
you came in this morning from running through the snow, was, 
then only twenty years of age, condemned to leave his country 
for acting wickedly. ‘The elder brother was then about to be- 
come a clergyman; and was engaged to be married to a young 
lady whom he loved very much; but he gave up his opportuni- 
ties of becoming rich, and what many considered to be his hap- 
piness; and left England with his guilty but penitent brother, to 
live, almost in poverty, among persons who had been sent out 
to that distant land, as a punishment for almost every sort of 
crime.’ ‘I am sure I should love that brother,’ interrupted the 
child. ‘Iam sure you do love him,’ said the old lady: * He is 
your Father!” 


——— 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 
THE MONASTERY OF AUGUSTINE FRIARS. 


The Monastery of St. Augustine, upon Mount St. Bernard, in 
Switzerland, is perhaps the most singular, as well as the most 
disinterestedly humane in Europe. 
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This convent was founded in the tenth century, by St. Ber- 
nard, a native of Savoy, from whom the mountain takes its 
appellation, The building has been twice destroyed by fire, 
and each time rebuilt upon a larger scale, and though an exten- 
sive and well arranged habitation, is not always found sufficient- 
ly large for the benevolent purposes of its institution. Its re- 
venues which were originally considerable, are at present much 
reduced, and are principally drawn from estates, in the Valais 
in the canton of Berne. ‘Lhe government of Berne, although a 
Protestant canton, suffers them, in consideration of the great 
utility of the institution, to remain undisturbed. ‘The pious 
fraternity, however, derive from the celebration of masses, and 
the collections made for them in the neighbouring countries, 
more than sufficient to answer their current expenses; and 
generally enough to effect a saving for contingencies. ‘They 
have ten or twelve resident members, the rest of the order oc- 
cupying the different livings dependant on the convent: and 
who on account of age, infirmities, or long services, are per- 
mitted to be absent. 

The spot in which this extraordinary institution stands, is 
at least eight thousand feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, and is perhaps the most elevated dwelling place in Europe ; 
for there is not even a peasant’s chalet (or hut) upon any of the 
neighbouring Alps, erected more than three thousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and the chalets are only tenant- 
ed during eight or ten weeks in the midst of summer, whereas 
this convent of hospitality and protection is constantly inha- 
bited. 

It is placed at an equal height with the eternal snows, situated 
between two lofty mountains covered with glaciers, and exposed 
to the piercing and ungovernable fury of the north, and north- 
east wind. ‘The temperature in January is frequently found at 
25 degrees below the freezing point of the thermometer, and is 
seldom more than six or seven degrees above that point, even 
in the month of July or August. In the latter season, however, 
there is some inconsiderable vegetation, although indeed ina 
very weak state, inasmuch that in the little gardens whieh are, 
with infinite pains, raised on terraces, built on the declivity in 
the warmest and most sheltered aspects, it is with the greatest 
difficulty the inmates of this region of cold car raise a few 
stunted and unripe lettuces, and other similar vegetables for 
their scanty board, and indeed even these are produced in so 
small a quantity, that the cultivation becomes more an object 
of amusement and relaxation to them, than of any substantial 
utility. 

At certain distances, there are poles erected to serve as 
directing marks for the road, and small huts designed either as 
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resting places on the ascent, or to afford immediate shelter from 
the severity of the weather in cases of pressing danger or incon- 
venience. 

In the immediate vicinity of the convent are the mansions of 
the dead, as they may not improperly be termed, or small open 
buildings, in which lie exposed to public view, without order, 
and from the coldness of the atmosphere, without offensive de- 
cay, the dead bodies of those unfortunate travellers who have 
perished in the severity of these ungenial regions. 

In such a desert spot, in this centre, as it were of the bois- 
terous element, and the wreck of matter, as with respect to the 
smiling but far distant countries which surround their elevated 
position, it may well be termed, live secluded from the world, 
and (if merit and virtue bring an earthly reward of satisfaction) 
live happily, these hospitable anchorites. ‘The sun, it is true, 
scarcely ever warms them with its rays, nor does the western 
breeze waft upon its wings the blessings of the milder climates ; 
but in exchange for these, they enjoy that serenity of mind, 
which real contentment only can afford us, and which actions 
of true benevolence like theirs are so especially calculated to 
produce. 

It is a sight of great interest to observe the indefatigable 
humanity of this brotherhood, during the season when this 
passage into Italy is most frequented ; to see their alacrity and 
skill, the ready watchfulness and contempt of fatigue with 
which they receive and attend all comers; with what care and 
tenderness they administer medical assistance to those who need 
it, and the attentive hospitality with which by wholesome and 
suitable aliments, and the comforts of warmth and rest, they 
restore strength and spirits to the more robust, whom the ex- 
treme keenness and tenuity of the air, and consequent fatigue, 
frequently render incapable of prosecuting their journey without 
such timely aid. 

These benevolent monks extend their kind offices to all per- 
sons indiscriminately who need their assistance ; they are Sama- 
ritans in the best sense of the word, whose charity is restrained 
by no contracted prejudice. 

In winter during the heaviest snows and the most terrible 
drifting storms, these worthy brethren voluntarily incur the 
greatest dangers. From the month of November to May, not 
a dav passes, but, accompanied with their servants, and several 
large and powerful dogs of the Newfoundland species, they ex- 
pose themselves, to all the inclemencies of the weather, in order 
to meet and conduct the wandering and benumbed traveller, to 
their hospitable roof. Of the sagacity of these remarkable 
dogs, the numberless relations would suffice to make an inter- 
esting volume; they constantly exert themselves in the disco- 
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very of bodies, that may be overwhelmed, and buried in the 
snow, in determining the safest road, or in assisting to carry, 
or in guiding the unfortunate sufferer to the place of refuge; they 
are even sometimes sent forward singly, as scouts, or in a body 
as an avant-garde, to make discoveries of this nature, and when 
on such occasions a traveller is found by them in a dangerous 
situation, they themselves render assistance; if the sufferer 
sleeps, which must in the event be certain death, the faithful 
animal shakes and rouses him from this fatal lethargy 5 ; he 
bears about his neck a leathern bottle, which contains wine for 
his refreshment, and a written invitation to follow, and second 
the instinctive exertions of the animal; if the sufferer be a child 
the dog endeavours to persuade it to mount on his back, in 
which case the transport to the convent is safe and expeditious. 
The monks themselves follow or accompany these dogs, ex- 
posing themselves to the most dreadful inclemencies of weather; 
through dense fogs, and across tremendous drifts of snow, 
they resolutely accomplish their generous purpose, conducting 
and even carrying upon their shoulders, or on a temporary 
frame made of their staves, those unhappy wretches, who, from 
the intensity of the cold, or the severity of fatigue, has bereft 
either of the use of limbs, or deprived of their faculties; they 
are frequently reluctantly obliged to make use of violent means 
to rouse the poor benumbed creature; they shake, or even beat 
the unhappy man, as the only method by whicn they can hope 
to dissipate the lethargic stupor, which is invariably the fore- 
runner of a frozen death. It requires the utmost caution, 
and the most unremitting attention on the part of the monks 
themselves, while thus occupied, that they also do not, in their 
turn, suffer the very calamity they are thus humanely endea- 
vouring to avert from others. In winter the cold is of such 
dreadful intensity in these upper regions, that to continue with- 
out motion in the open air, during the space even of a few 
minutes, is sufficient to bring on the first symptoms of conge- 
lation; and as nothing but constant exercise is able to prevent 
the stagnation of the blood in the extremities, they are obliged 
to strike their hands and feet against the long poles which they 
carry, and keep themselves in continual motion. 

The merit and extraordinary circumstances of this institution, 
and the still more extraordinary exertions of courage and resolu- 
tion in the performance of the benevolent duty they impose upon 
themselves, and the promotion of their generous purpose, give 
it rank amongst the most liberal establishments of civilization, 
and although the improved roads through, or rather over the 
Alps, and the great road of the Simplon over St. Gothard have, 
generally speaking, rendered the passages of St. Bernard less 
frequented at the present day than they formerly were, the in- 
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stitution still exists in activity, and still continues, as it ever 
must, to excite admiration and respect. 
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OLD ENGLISH. 
Wicliff’s Translation of the Prodigal Son. 


. 


Our common version of the Bible was made in the reign of 
James the First. The earliest English translation was Wicliff’s, 
finished in 1381. Wicliff’s translation of the Prodigal Son is 
considered an example of the best English style of that time. 
Wicliff’s English, obsolete as the orthography is, is intelligible ; 
and this specimen serves to illustrate the change produced in 
our language in the two centuries, which elapsed between the 
reigns of Richard II. and James I. of England. 

*¢ A man had twey sones: and the yonger of hem seide to the 
fadir, ‘ Fadir, geve me the porcioun of catel that fallith to me; 
and he departide to hem the catel. And not aftir manye dayes, 
whanne alle thingis weren gederid togider, the yongere sone 
went forth in pilgrimage into a fer cuntree, and ther he wastide 
his goodis in lyvinge lecherously. And after that he hadde endid 
alle thingis a strong hungur was maad in that cuntree, and he 
bigan to haue nede. And he went and drough him to oon of 
the cyteseynes of that cuntre, and he sente him into his toun, 
to feed swyn. And he coueitede to fille his womb of the coddis 
that the hoggis eeten, and no man gaf him. And he turnede 
agen into himsilf, and saide, ‘How manye hirid men in my 
fadir’s had plente of looues, and I perisch here thourou hun- 
dur! I schal rise up and go to my fadir, and I schal seye to 
him, fadir I haue synned into heuene and bifore thee, and now 
I am not worthi to be clepid thi sone: make me as oon of thin 
hirid men.’ And he rose up and came to his fadir; and whanne 
he was yet afer, his fadir sigh him, and was stirid by mersy, 
and he ran, and fel on his necke, and kisside him. And the 
son seide to him, ‘ Fadir, I haue synned into heuene and bifore 
thee, and now I am not worthi to be clepid thi sone.’ And the 
fadir seide to his seruantis, ‘Swithe brynge ye forth the first 
stole, and clothe ye him, and gyue ye a ryng in his hond, and 
‘schoon on hise feet. And brynge ye a fat calf and sley gh ye, 
and ete we and make we feeste: for this my sone was deed, and 
hath lyued agen, he perischide, and is founden.’ And alle men 
bigunnen to eat.’ But his eldre sone was in the feeld; and 
whanne he cam, and neighede to the hous, he herd a symfonye 
and acroude. And he clepide oon of the seruantis, and axide 
what these thingis weren. And he seide to hin, ‘ thi brother 
is comen; and thi fadir slough a fatt calf, for he resseyuede him 
saaf.” And he was wrooth, and wolde not come yn: therefor 
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his fadir gede out, and bigan to preye him, and seyde, ‘lo so 
manye yeeris I serue thee, and I neuer brak thi comaundement, 
and thou neuer gaue to me a kide that I with my frendis schulde 
haue etun. But aftir this thi sone that hath deuourid his sub- 
stance with hooris, cam, thou has slayn to him a fat calf.’ And 
he seide to him, ‘ sone thou art euermore with me, and alle my 
thingis ben thine. But it bihofte to make feast and to haue 
joye, for this thi brother was deed and lyude agen, he perischide 
and is foundun.’”’* 








Darietp. 
SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 


In August, 1772, Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, related the 
following anecdotes of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

When he (Sir Godfrey) was a young man at Venice, he stop- 
ped one day to hear a mountebank harangue a crowd, "who im- 
mediately broke off in the midst of his discourse, and ‘looked at 
him so steadfastly and earnestly, that the eyes of the spectators 
were all turned upon him, and then cried out, ** Behold a happy 
countenance! This young man will go to a happy island, where 
he will attain great credit and riches, and live to a considerable 
age ; and, to prove all this, if he stays in this city a month lon- 
ger, hé will save the life of a person who will be condemned in- 
nocently.” He did stay the month; and, during that time, 
painted the wife of one of the procurators of St. Mark, which 
picture gave so much satisfaction to his employer, that, at Sir 
Godftrey’s request, he respited the execution of a condemned 
criminal for a month, and during that time the real murderer 
was discovered, and the innocent person saved. Sir Godfrey 
came to England, where the remainder of the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

He gave the following as his articles of religion : 

ist. That God Almighty was the most ingenious of all be- 
ings. 

Badly. That therefore he loved all ingenious persons. 

3dly. That painting was the most ingenious of all arts, as. it 
preserved for contest 4 the remembrance of deceased persons. 

4thly. That he himself was the most ingenious of all painters. 

The bishop one day visiting Sir Godfrey at his country-seat 
at Whitton, near Hounslow, he carried him into his summer- 
house, where was a whole length picture of Lady Kneller, which 
was much damaged and scratched at the bottom: upon his 
lordship expressing a curiosity to know how it became so 


* Wicliff’s Testament. Baber’s edition, p. 76. 
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injured, Sir Godirey said, it was owing to a favourite dog ot 
Lady Kneller’s, who, having been accustomed to lie in her lap, 
scratched the picture in that manner in order to be taken up. 
This made the bishop mention that Zeuxis, having painted a 
bunch of grapes upon a boy’s head so naturally, that a bird 
pecked at them, Sir Godfrey answered shrewdly, that if the 
boy had been painted as well as the grapes, the bird wouid not 
have ventured to peck at them. 


VERNET. 

Vernet was so attached to his profession, that he used to 
make voyages in bad weather, on purpose to see the sky and 
ocean in picturesque perturbation. One day the storm was so 
violent, that the ship’s crew were in great consternation. Ver- 
net desired a sailor to bind him to the mast. When every one 
was crying and praying, Vernet, with his eyes now upon the 
lightning, and now upon the mountainous waves, continued to 
exclaim, ** How fine this is!” He afterwards made a most suc- 
cessful attempt to represent something like the scene he had 
witnessed. ‘his picture is now in the possession of a gentle- 
man at Tours. His picturesin the Luxemburg Gallery (now 
removed to the Louvre) are not considered by any means his 
best performances. 


ANECDOTE OF STERNE. 


Soon after the celebrated and benevolent Mr. Sterne had taken 
possession of the living of Coxwould in Yorkshire, to which he 
was presented by the then Earl Fauconberg, a poor but worthy 
widow at the point of death, desired that he would come imme- 
diately to her, in order that in her last moments she might re- 
ceive the sacrament. The sentimental Yorick obeyed the sum- 
mons; and when the solemn ceremony was concluded, said with 
a benevolent smile, “‘ What do you intend to leave me in your 
will for this trouble?” “ Alas! Sir, (answered the distressed 
parishioner) I am too wretched to give a legacy even to my own 
relations.”’ “ That excuse (replied her intended benefactor) shall 
not serve me. _ [ insist upon inheriting your two children; and 
in grateful return for the bequest, I will take such care of them 
that they shall feel as little as possible, the loss of an affectionate 
and worthy mother.” The expiring parent at once comforted 
and surprised, assented; and Sterne religiously kept his promise. 


TIME. 


Old Father Time stands still for none; 
This moment here, the next he’s gone ! 
And though you speak him e’er so kind, 
He never lags one step behind: 

If then with Time, good friends you’d be. 
You e’en must run as jast as he ! 








Moral Cosmetic—Philosophical Epigram, &§c. 


MORAL COSMETIC. 


The foilowing list of materials for a moral cosmetic is offered 
to our readers, which, in the very few instances in which it has 
had a fair trial, renders lovely the plainest set of features, and 
confers on beauty the charm of a celestial intelligence. 


For calm dignity, - - - Religion. 


bland openness, - - - Truth. 
tender softness, - - - Benevolence. 
purity of complexion, - ~ ‘Temperance. 


bloom, and agile grace, - __ Exercise. 
the fire of animation, - Intelligence. 


Burke being asked for a motto to a publication, in which the 
subject of discussion was the Isle of Man, jocosely replied: 


“The proper study of mankind is Man.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL EPIGRAM. 


Says the Earth to the Moon, “ You’re a pilfering jade ; 
What you steal from the Sun is beyond all belief!” 
Fair Cynthia replies, “‘ Madam Earth hold your prate ; 


The receiver is always as bad as the thief!” 


EPITAPH ON A BAKER. 


Beneath this stone here lies old Crusty, 
Who, whilst he lived, -was fat and crummy ; 
His bread, alas! is now turn’d musty ; 
His dough is kneaded quite to mummy: 
May flow’rs from out his dust now spring; 
His elegy let crickets sing! 


-_ 





— <= 


Poetry. 


FOR THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 








AN APOLOGY. TO 





If, flush’d with health and spirits gay, 
Lov’d stranger! I had met thee, 
My thoughts had never learn’d to stray, 
But with indifference turn’d away, 
And found it easy to forget thee. 


but on that brow there seem’d impress’d 
A pensive heaviness of soul; 
As if the cord of love that blest 
And bound thee to some kindred breast 
Was loos’d—and broke Hope’s “ golden bowl.” 


Such dream of bliss my heart had known, 
And wept at its awaking : 

To find its dearest hopes had flown, 

And left, deserted and alone, 

The heart that now was breaking. 
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A Welsh Song, by Mr. Roscoe. 


Then wonder not mine eye should dwell 
So fondly, on a face, 
Where, bland expression’s mystic spell 
The self-same story seems to tell 
With a mysterious grace. 


Forgive me, too, if when we meet, 
As sometimes we have done, 
And I, with more than stranger’s greet, 
Receiv’d thee, as the vision sweet 
Of one whose race is run. 
‘Thy magic presence always brings 
A charm to wake the dead: 
E’en Time his mantle backward flings, 
And Mem’ry on her faithful wings 
Restores the joys long fled. 


But soon mine eye shall seek in vain 
A charm so sweet to find: 

A trav’ller on the wat’ry main, 

My pensive thoughts will turn with pain 
To one I leave behind. 


Since then so soon we meet no more, 
Forgive these tears that swell: 
For if the heart could not run o’er 
While agoniz’d at every pore, 
’T would break to say—farewell. 


For in that word, there seems to dwell 
A pathos, sad and deep: 
Of present joy it breaks the spell, 
And dares of future pain to tell 
That makes the spirit weep. 


in days to come, where’er thou roam, 
May blessing's still attend thee: 
And when on ocean’s troubled foam, 
Thou too shalt seek a distant home, 
Think of the prayers Pll send thee. 
New Haven, July 5, 1818. Farewell, farewell 


VALE CRUCIS, 
A Welsh Song, by Mr. Roscoe. 


Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell, . 
Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green ; 
In wand’ring winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent beli by spirits rung, 

And matin hymns, and vesper pray’r, 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 

Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace has there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown; 
The murmurs of the distant rills, 

The Sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet Gop hath given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven. 





